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as published results go, Mr. Hunter has stolen a long march
upon the Commission, and his present volume, the result mainly
of his researches in an old office almirah, while he was an Assistant
at Beerbhoom, will serve to stimulate the general impatience
to know what the Record-racks have yet to disclose, and create
the well-warranted hope that Government will utilise the special
aptitude which Mr. Hunter displays for the work in question.

Neither the general title given by Mr Hunter to his book
as the first of a proposed series, nor the special designation of
this particular volume, give any very correct idea of his
subject, or its mode of treatment Projected originally with
the approval of the Bengal Government as a history of
Beerbhoom, to be followed, if successful, by similar volumes on
the other districts of the Lower Provinces, the work has,
as the author's opportunities of enquiry widened, developed
into a component part of a more ambitious scheme. The
purely local record of the early administration of one particular
idistrict, merges insensibly in the internal history of the whole
province. And the ethuicai peculiarities of a tract bordering on
the habitat of an aboriginal race, lead to speculations on the
origin and history of caste as found in Bengal, and the mode of
fusion of the Aryan and the earlier peoples.

Perhaps, the most interesting chapter in the book is that
describing the condition of Rural Bengal when it passed into
British hands. In 1765, the Company obtained the Dewani,,
but it was not till 1 772 that they avowedly " stood forth as
Dewan," and commenced their direct fiscal administration of
the Lower Provinces. At this time the country was but
barely delivered from a famine " whose ravages two generations
failed to repair/' This disaster has now for the first time been
placed before us in adequate proportions. The failure of the
December crop of 1769, (owing to the early cessation. of the
rains,) brought first scarcity, then starvation. " All through,
"the stifling summer of 1770, people went on dying. The
" husbandmen sold their cattle : they sold their implements of
*' agriculture: they devoured their seed grain : they sold their
w sons and daughters, till at length no buyer of children could
*' be found: they ate the leaves of the trees and the grass of
" the field: and in June 1770, the Resident at the Durbar
"affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead." One-
third of the population of Bengal perished. Years of extra-
ordinary plenty followed, but the diminution of the population
was so great that the area of cultivation was enormously
diminished, and the relations between landholders and their